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TIIOILY  FARM  TOPICS  m.  5OA 

(Farm  Science  Serves  the  Nation  ITo,  29) 


.  ij  ^.iTHAT  A  HDG  WTS  IF  A  HDG  HOUSE 

A  transcribed  interview  between  John  SaKer,  Chief  of  the  Radio  Service,  U.  S. 
' '  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  "Petunia  the  Pig,"    Recorded  December  20,  19^5* 

Time,  without  announcer's  parts,  six  minutes  and  ^0  seconds. 


AITOUHCER'S  DPi]UII?&  AlID  CLOSII^TG 
OPEIJIHG 

AMOmrCER:  (LIYl) 

And  nov/  by  transcription. .  .from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture... 
v/e  learn  v/hat  a  hog  wants  in  a  hog  house.    First-hand  information,  folks, 
straight  from  "Petunia  the  Pig"  —  on  what  she  v/ants  in  her  post-war  housei 

Petunia  will  be  interviewed  by  John  Baker,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

CLOSING 

AMOmrCER:  (LIVE) 

You've  heard  another  talk  in  the  series  —  "Farm  Science  Serves  the 

ITation.  ^ 

For  further  details  on  building  hog  houses  v^rite  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. .  .Washington  25,  D.  C»i,,.for  Circular  Number  'JQl,,, 
"Hog  Housing  Requirements." 

But  if  it's  definite  plans  you  want  —  vnrite  to  the  State  Extension 
Service.     ( GI YE  ADDRESS. ) 


TIMELY  FARM  TOPICS  NO,  5DA 

(Farm  Science  Serves  the  Nation  ITo.  29) 


WHAT  A  HP.G.  1-.'A]\TTS  IN  A  .HOa  .HQUSS. 


A  transcrilDed  interview  between  John  Baker,  Chief  of  .the^. Radio  Service,  U.'  S*V 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  "Petunia  the  Pig."*  Recorded  December  20,  19^5- 
Time,  v/ithout  announcer's  parts,  six  minutes  and  50  seconds.  ^ 


TBAHSGRIPTION;    BARNYARD  MEDLEY 

PETUNIA  THE  PIG-:    Oink  oinkl  'Who're  you? 

JOHN  BAKER:    I'm  a  reperter.    Prom  the  Barnyard  Gazette. 

PETUNIA:    Gazoo te? 

FAKER:       Gazettel    Dan't  you  knov;  v;hat  a  "Gazette"  is? 

PETUNIA:  '  Ix-nay.  ' ' 

BAKER:       Beg  p-ardon?  '  '  ' 

PETUNIA:  ■■  Pig -Latin,  Buddy.'  ' 
BAKER:       Oh,  you're  a  scholar. 

PETUNIA:    Ix-nayi    I'm    "Petunia  the  Pig."  •  .   

BAKER:       ¥hy  you're  just  the  pig  I  v;ant  to  seel' 
PETUl'TIA:    Oink?  ■"  • 

BAKER:'      Aren't'  you  axi  authority  on  pig  houses?     ...  ■ 
PETUNIA:  "Oinkl 

BAKER:       Tell  me,  Petunia  —  what  do  you  want  in  a  modern  house. 

PETUNll:    Ifhat  kind  'of  a  house?  ^     '  rv     '  ■  .■•        '  -■  ■  "  ^• 

BAKER:       >Jhy,  a  modem  hog  house.  ^  ,■        ^-^  ■  •       •  .    ■  '  ■ 

PETUNIA:  You  mean  a  house  .you  can  move  arorind?  Or  .  a  house  .that-  stays  v/here  you. 
■out  it?  '     •  •  '  -  '  .    .V    ,    '  ■ 

BAKER:  You're  right  —  there  are  two  general  types.  . 

PETUNIA:  In  the  South  —  we-all  like  a  li.'l  ol'  house  ,^ou  can  move-,  around.-  • 

BAKER:  A  movable  house  does  have  advantages  —  especially  in  a  warm  climate. 

PETUNIA:  Olhki-   Vfhefe  it's  cold  —  gimme'  a  house'  that  stays  put.    ...  , 

BAKER:       Yery  well.    But  aren't  there  certain  desirable  cha.ract eristics  you'd 
like  in  either  kind  of  house? 


PEIHJNIA:  Oink?  '  '    -  '  •  •  "  "''  . 

BAKER:  To  fit  your  personality.   "Your  habits  I 

PETOTIA:  Vm  .low-sljang,  Bu^d^^  .VVT,.  \' .'  ''[  /''  • 

BAKER:  Yes  —  ?      '  '  '    '  "  "  '•  '  * 

PETUJFIA:  Eat  low,  ..drink  low, » ."breathe  low,.. hold  my  head  way  down  low.  Oink 
oink  oink, 

HAKER:  I  can  see  you're  a  —  dov/n-to- earth  tjrpe, 

PETUITIA:  But  gimme  a  strong  .  house, 

BAKER:  Well  of  course.    You  have  such  a  powerful  —  uh  — 

PETOTIA:  "Snout's"  the  word.  Buddy. 

BAKER:  You  could  break  a  house  to  pieces  —  if  it  v/eren't  v;ell  built. 

PETUNIA:  Sure  could.    Say  Mister  —  v/hy  don't  we  have  better  houses? 

BAKER:       Veil  lately,  Petunia,  farmers  haven't  been  able  to  get  building 
supplies  or  good  help,  '         '     '       '  ' 

PETUiriA:     "Anything' s  good  enough  for  a  pig."         *'  '  * 

BAKER:  Oh  nol  That  isn't  it  at  alll  'Most  farmers' fully  appreciate  the- value 
of  making  their  hogs  comfortable.  ... 

PETUNIA:    ^"'^e  could  do  a  lot  better  —  if  we  had  a  good  house, 

BAKER:       Millions  of  hogs  could  do  betterl    A  farmer  knov/s  he  can't  eroect  much 
from  hogs  that  have  to  stay  outdoors  in  the  cold  vanter  time  —  or  huddle  up  in- 
a  shelter  that's  only  a  makeshift  —  or  a  tight  box  without  ventilation. 

♦  . 

PETUNIA:     Gets  av/ful  stuffy,  in  ther.e. 

BAKER:        I'm  sure  it  does.    Nov;  Pettmia  —  hov/  abput  giving  me  the  main  points 
—  on  what  you  v/ant  in  a  modern  hog  house.  '  "    "  • 

PETUNIA:    We  like  »em  clean,  Buddy.  *     .    ■;  ^  .  :. 

BAKER:  Then  you  want  a  house  built  so  that  pens,  floors,  v/alls,  and  equipment 
can  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 

PETUNIA:    And  keep  us  healthy.  " 

BAKER:       By  all  means!    Wouldn't  you  like  a  house  th"^f'could"be''iiisinfected? 
Just  in  Case. 


PETUNIA:  don't  wanna,  get  cholera,  tb,  pneumonia,  pleurisy,./ lu,  anthrax, 
brucellosis,  —  ...... 

BAKER:        Good  gracious,  PetuniaJ  "i 
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PETUUIA:    Erysipelas.,  sore  throatir-steiii  troubles, ,  parasites.     It's  turritle, 
when  v/e  get  the  misery, 

BAKER:        I  know  it  is,    iDetJs  saj''  it  this  vray:     "Sanitary  construction  is  most 
inrportant  to-v/ard  off  —  " 

PETUU'IA:  Erysipelas,  brucellosis,  — 

BAKER:  That's  all  right,  Petunia,    I've  got  the  v;hole  list  written  down 
right  here.    How  what  next  do  you.  v;ant  in  a  hog  house? 

PETUNIA:  Give  us  room,  Buddy.  .  ■.  '  ■  ' 

BAKER:  You  mean  —  "provide  adequate  space." 

PBTSNIA:  Just  give  us  room, 

BAKER:  Say  it  your  own  way.    Bat  look  here  — 

PETUHIA:  Oink? 

BAKER:  Don't  hogs  of  different  sizes  —  and  in  different  climates-  —  need 
different  space  requirements? 

PETUIHA:  Everyhody  needs  more  room  v^hen  it's  hot  than  when  it's  cold.  Thought 

you  knew  that, 

BAKER:  Well,  I  —  ^"fhat's  your  third  requirement  for  good  housing? 

PETUMIA:  Make  'em  comfy,     Gool  in  summer.    Warm  in  vdnter, 

BAKER:  You  v/ant  protection  from  too  much  hot  sunshine. 

PETOTIA:  Oink. 

BAKER:  Prom  rain  and  snow  and  sleet, 

PETUHIA:  Oinkl 

BAKER:  Prom  hitter  winds  —  and  freezing  weather  I 

PETOHIA:  Oinkl     Give  us  a  stove,  Buddyi 

BAKER:  You  know  what  the  farm  engineers  say  —  about  the  temperatures  in  a 
hog  house?  ■     -  . 

PETUITIA:  Ix-nay. 

BAICER:  Por  fattening  hogs  —  it's  better  not  to  let  the  temperature  get  below 
freezing, 

PETUFLA:     Good  stuff,  Buddyi 

BAKER:  It's  even  better  —  not  to  let  the  temperature  go  down  below  Uo  degrees 
PETimiA:    Hot  stuffi 


- 

BAKER:  And  in  farrowing •  houses,  keep;  the  temperature  hetween  50  £ind  60  degrees, 
PSTUITIA:  Oink  oinki 

■  '  .7  ■  '     .  '  . ' 

BAKER:      In  the  ITorth  —  in  a  permanent  central  hog  house  —  it's  a  good  idea  to 
provide  a  chimney. 

PEO?OTIA:  So  v/e  can  have  a  stove? 

BAKER:      In  cold  v/eather.    A- stove  v/ith  a  jacket.        >.  ■ 
PEHTIMIA:  I  don't  wanna  get  singedL 

BAKER:  Oh,  you  won't.  The  stove  is  put  in  a  safe  place-.  In  a  vacant  pen,  for  . 
exajiiple  —  or  an  un-used  alley\'/ay. 

PETUNIA:  And  keep  the  little  pigs  warm. 

BAKER:      Oh  yes.    You  know  v/hat  a  farmer  can  do  —  to  keep  newly  farrowed  pigs 
from  getting  chilled?  .     "  . 

PETUl^IA:  O.ink?- 

BAKER:      Use  electric  pig  "brooders,  if  he  has  electric  current.    Of  course  in 
that  case  he  can  use  either  a  stove  or  a  pig  "brooder.-  ■  ■ 

PETULTIA:  If  it's  awful  cold  —  can't  he  use  » em  both? 

BAKER:      ¥hy  certainly  he  can.    And  of  course,  in  "building  a  hog  house  that  can 
"be  warm  in  winter  —  a  farmer  naturally  thinks  of  year-round  service.  Such, 
things  as  insulation.    And  ventilation, 

PETimiA:  That's  it,  Buddyj'    Give  us  airj 

BAKER:      How's  this:    Maintain  comforta"ble  air  temperature. .  .and  humidity,. , 
PETUNIA:  OinkI 

BAKER:      Provide  adequate  ventilation. .  .v/ithout  drafts. 
PETUNIA:  And  give  us  light,  Buddy, 

I  ■  ■    ■       ■  •  . 

BAKER:      You  don't  need  light. 

PETUNIA:  But  you  do.    How' re  ya  gonna  do  an;''  work  in  the  hog  house  —  without 
light? 

BAKER:      Eeeding  and  cleaning.    You've  got  a  point  there  all  right,  Anjrthing 
else?        .  ■     .  ■ 

PETUNIA:  "Safety  first,  "  Buddy.    Know  vrhatta  mean? 

BAKER:      I  suppose  you  mean  —  put  up  some  guardrails  —  to  protect  little  pigs. 

PETUNIA:  Oink,    And  you  better  put  up  something  to  protect  people. 

BAKER:  Such  as  partitions  to  restrain  your  relatives  —  v/hen  they  get,  shall  we 
say,   "pignacious. " 
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PETOTIA:  Oink!  They  ain't  all  as  good-natured  as  I  am  —  or  they  vrouldn't  go 
round  gettin'  interviewed, 

BAM:       ¥ell  —  tharik:  you,  Petunia! 

PETUNIA:    Oink  oink. 


BAKER:       Well  that's  the  way  it  might  have  happened. . .if  I'd  really  interviewed 
a  talking  pig.    And  I  may  as  v/ell  admit  the  fact... all  those  hright  ideas  about 
hog-housing  came  straight  from  the  architects  and  engineers. . .of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. . .who 've  written  a  circular  on  "Hog-Housing  Requirements," 

Here's  an  idea  of  ivhat's  in  it:    Movable  hog  houses. .  .permanent 
central  houses. .  .temperature,  ventilation,,  insulation, ..  Space  requirBments  for 
fattening,  for  hoar  pens,  for  alleys  and  storage  space  and  outside  pens... 
Building  details  for  floors,  feed  troughs,  pen  partitions,  guardrails,  vdndov;s, 
storm  doors  and  shutters,  roof  types,  pen  doors,  doorsills  and  lighting, . .and 
such  miscellaneous  items  as  feeding  floors,  shade  and  wallov/s,  and  dipping  vats. 

If  you're  planning  to  "build  a  hog  house,  and  want  practical  help  from 
the  architects  and  engineers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. . .you' 11  find  a 
lot  of  good  information  in  Circular  101,   "Hog  Housing  Requirements,  "    To  get  a 
copy,  v;rite  to  the  United  States  Departmen6  of  Agriculture,  f-'ashington  25,  D,  C. 

*** 


TIiviELY  JARivi  TOPICS  No.  50b 

FULL  STEM  AESAD  FOR  '  U6 

A  transcribed  talk  "by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
recorded  December  26,  I9U5.     Time:     6  minutes  and  35  seconds,  without  Announcer's 
parts. 

Aj^FiTOUlTCER'S  OPENIiTG  AI^^D  ClOSIlTG 
OPENING 

AlWOUlTCEH  (LIVE): 

TThat  sort  of  plans  shall  farmers  make  this  year?    That's  a  question  that's 
getting  a  lot  of  thought  these  days.     All  during  the  war,  no  matter  how  high 
farm  production  went,  the  need  for  food  was  greater  than  the  supply.    Kow  will 
Peace  affect  this  situation?    1i7ill  the  demand  for  the  products  of  American  farms 
continue  high... or  will  they  taper  off  when  winter  is  over?    Can  farmers  handle 
the  job  alone... or  will  they  need  the  support  of  labor  and  industry?    Let's  see 
how  this  picture  looks  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. .. Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Here  by  transcription  from  Fashington  is  Secretary  Anderson. 

CLOSII^jG 

ANNOUNCER  (LIVE): 

That,  Farm  Friends,  was  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture ...  who  thinks 
it's  full  steam  ahead  for  farmers  in  19*46. 

JLJUL 

fl  t!  II 
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Tliv^LY  FAPi-i  TOPICS  No.  50t 


•"•  .     FULL  STEM  AHEAD"  FOR  '  H6  "  ' 

A  transcri'bed  talk  by  ^ the  Secretary 'of  Agriculture, .  Clinton  P.  Anderson,-  recorded 
Decem'ber  26,  19^+5 ;-•  Time:     6,  minutes  and  35  seconds,  lyithout  announcer' s  parts.  -  , 

TRANSCRIPTION  .       .        ...^  ■        ,  . 

SECRETARY  ANDERSON:'  , "  .■  ■  / 

Only  ti^elve  months  ago  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  were  "busy  mailing- 
plans  to  meet  the  tremendous , need  for  food  in  another  year  of  war.     Today,  farmers 
are  setting  goals  again. ... thi s  time  to  produce  the.  food  and  other  farm  products 
needed  hy  our  coiuntry  in, .19^6,  a  year  of  peace.. 

Victory  and  peace  .have,  not  diminished' the  almost  unlimited  neads  for  food.  ..  ., 
We  still  have  our  own  people  to  feed,  a  people  "busy  with  rehuilding  a  peacetime, 
economy.    We  still  have  large  military  forces  at  home  and  ahroad.     We  cannot  ;■• 
forget  the  needs  of  our  allied  comrades  in  arms  who  now  face  hunger  and  want 
hecause  the  war  destroyed  or  damaged  their  crops  and  livestock,  their  farmlands, 
transportation,  and  processing  systems.    Yes. . .we  still,  have  ^  huge  joh  to  do  on 
the  farms  of  ,  the-  -United  States.  ■     ;,  ',  ' 

In  addition,  we  face  in  I9U6 ' the  vital  task  of  converting  our  war-time- 
agriculture  toward  the,  kind  of  an  agriculture  we,  want  in  the  peacetime  years, 
ahead.    This  conversion  is  hot  a  simple  adjustment  that  can  he  made  in  a  -.single- 
year —  it  will  take  many,  years.     It  is  not  a  job  that  can  .he  left  'to  chance, — it 
involves  decisions  hy  farmers  everywhere,  with-  careful  p.lanning  and  cooperation 
by  farmers  with  their  neighbors,  in  communities,  ih  counties,  in  states,  in 
regions,  and  in  the  Nation.     It  involves  making  decisions  now  that  will-  affect 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  of  us  for  many  years  to  come.     That, is  why  we  should 
think  carefully  through  our  agricultural  situation,  making,  sure  that  our  decisioni;- 
are  made  in  the  light  of  full  information,  are  made  democratically,  and  are  made 
with  all  the  wisdom  we  can  command.  '  - 

In  planning  ahead,  farmers  must  take  into  account  that  agriculture  today  is 
different — far  different — than  it  was  twenty,  ten,  or  even  five  years  ago.  Earme. 
have  made  astounding  technical  progress  in  growing  more  products  with  less  labor— 
during  the  war  we  turned  out . a  third  more  with  five  million  fewer  people  on  the 
farms.     There  are  great  new  opportunities  for  farmers  and  their  families  in  the 
dynamic,   scientific,  highly  mechanized  agriculture  ahead.     But  there  are  some 
serious  questions  to  be  answered  too.     One  of  these — the  main  one  as  we  look 
beyond  19^6,  is:     How  are  we  going  to  use  our  great  f.arm  productive  capacity? 

There  is  no  question  as  to  "^hat  farmers  want.     They  want  to  produce.  They 
like  to  produce.     Their  main  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  their  country  is 
to  harvest  bwnper  crops,  turn  out  well-finished  livestock,   send  floods  of  rich 
milk  to  market,  and  otherwise  provide  the  building  materials  of  a  good  diet  for 
the  United  States.     That  is  the  kind  of  agriculture  we  want  to  plan  for  the  futur 
— one  that  enables  the  Nation  to  set  a  good  table.     We  should  realize  how 
important  that  is,  when  we  see  hunger  in  the  war-torn  worlr" ,  when  we  see  countrie 
that  don't  have  the  land,  or  the  farm  skill,  to  produce  the  ,*^ood  they  need. 


« 
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Farmers  alreadj'"  have  indicated  the  direction  _the,y  want  . to -go  in  igU6.  They 
have  their  guide  hook  in  the  forn  of  the  19'-'-6  prbdiict'iori  goal's  suggested  to 
States.     These  goals  call- for .  35'6  million  acres  of 'crops,  f-ourteen'- and  a  h-alf  .  .. 
million  acres  jnor.e  than  average  pre-vrar  plantings.  :  These,  goals,  crop,  "by  crop, 
acre  hy  acre,  point  the  ^lay  toward  the  production  we  need — the  kind  of  food  we 
need  and  the  aino"'jiits  we  need — to  feed  this  country  decently  and  to  meet  our 
obligations  to  our  Allies. 

And  farmers  are  ready  to  provide  a  rich  market  for  industry  and  lahor.  They 
know  how  many  tractors,  trucks j  milking  machines-,-  comhines ,  hay  "balers  and. the 
like  they  waunt-  .to  "buy,    Thqy  are  reac^  to  take  home  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
automobiles,  radios,  refrigerators,  and  other  manufactured  goods — as, soon  as  they 
can  get  them.  _  _ 

However looking  beyond  19^6 farners. know  that  they  can  maintain  full 
production  indefinitely  only  when  the-  r-est-  of  the  oconomy  is  in  high  gear;  only 
if  city  workers  have  -jobs  ai;id-plenty  of  food ■  dollars •  to .  spend  with  the  farmer. 
One  of  the  great ■  discoveries  of  the  war  was  just,  how  hungry  the  families  in  this 
country  have,  been  at  times  and  how  much  they ,  will  eat  when  there-  are  plenty  of 
food  dollars  in  their  pay  envelopes;.    \7e; -have.  seen.,  how,  as  wage  earner's  incomes 
rise,  they  start  eating  more  eggs  and  vegetables,  then  more  meats  and  dairy 
products,  and  then  more  fruits.     There  is  no  question  about  it:     The  farmer's 
greatest  oppo.rtimity  for- expanding:  hi s -riarhets  is  right  at  home  in  t-he  great  food 
needs  of  a  fully^or.ploye'd,- -well-fed. United  States. 

We  know,  too,  that  maintenance  of  a  fully-productive  agriculture  alongside 
a  fully-productivo  industry  i.s  .going  to  take  much  broad-scale ,•  give-and-take 
cooperation  between, our  econduic,  groups.    Far.mers  are  willing  to  do  their  part. 
They  are  willing  to  plan  a  well-balanced, . diversified  type  of  agriculture  that 
can  produce  the  kind  of  food  the. country  needs  and  can  produce  it  at  prices  that., 
^re  fair  to  the' cons'umer  and  to- the  producer.    But  agriculture  c.-^.nnot  do  that  . 
whole  job  alone.     It  is  vri-lling  to  be  the  lead  horse,  but  it  cannot  go  ahead 
indefinitely  if  the  rest  of  the  tean  lags  in  the  traces,.   If  we  are  to  achieve 
full  use  of  the  great  productive  capacity  of  American  farms  and  jlmerican 
factories,  we  must  have,  a  well-raatchcd  team,  with  agriculture,   labor,  and 
industry  pulling  evenly  together  toward  the  goal  of  the  high  standard  .of .  living 
we  know  we  can  produce^    With. such  coopera't;ion,  there  would  be  no  question  mark 
in  19^6  and  beyond.    We  then  could  plan  our  farming  on  the  basis  of  "full  steam 
ahead. " 


m 


